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THE PROFESSION, THE PEOPLE AND THE STATE.* 
H. O'DONNELL, M.D., ELLSWORTH, KANS. 


Since the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, the relation. 
ship which exists or has existed between the doctor and the communi. 
ty has been a fertile theme for both writers of verseand poetry. It is 
curious to observe what a change has come over the spirit of the dream 
as with succeeding years the arc-light of a more highly educated and 
more practical public opinion dispels the mist of sem1-mysterious sen- 
timentality by which this subject has been so long obscured. 

The missionary attributes with which time honored custom has 
veiled the doctor of the past have been dissipated by the rays of the 
welcome sun of a twentieth century realism. 

The doctor stands today in the glare of public opinion for what he 
is- divested of that halo of romance with which tradition handed 
down from generation to generation had adorned him. 

Ask any young man attending medical college to-day the reason 
why and wherefore he embarked in the study, and if like George 


” head at the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Kansas Medical Society, Lawrence, 
May 7-9, 1902. 
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Washington, he cannot or will not prevaricate, your answer will b« 
that he sees in his chosen profession a laudable goal for his ambition 
a field for his talents, a place in life’s arena side by side upon th: 
same plane and level with men in other professions and walks of life 
He won't tell you he is actuated by philanthropic motives, that h 
expects to practice medicine, heal the sick, bind up the wounds of the 
afflicted, and asa recompense, lay up for himself treasure where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt. No sir! If he was actuated by 
any such motives he might have gone as a missionary to China or 
volunteered to administer the Water Cure to unwilling and incor- 
rigible Philippinos. 

But you suggest: can money alone reimburse any man for the 
sleepless nights, the mental strain, the toil and hardship incident to 
a physician’s work. Are dollars and cents a just equivalent for the 
burning of the taper of life at both ends? 

The captain of an ocean steamer with its cargo of living souls, 
when the sea is calm and the wind is fair, takes life comparatively 
easy. His salary goes on just the same, but when the storm comes 
and the billows rise he is at his post, oftimes lashed to the bridge 
buffetted by shrieking wind and blinding spray, asking no further re- 
muneration than a consciousness of a duty well performed. 

The engineer, who holds the throttle and speeds the iron horse 
along the rails working for so much per month, is liable at any time 
to be called upon to perform some daring deed of self sacrifice to in- 
sure the safety of his human freight with no other prospect of extra 
reward than the gratification afforded by satisfaction of duty bravely 
done. 

So the doctor, who, answering a sick call, drives out in the storm 
and darkness is but performing a duty incumbent upon him in the 
practice of his profession and he has no legitimate proprietory right 
to pose as a martyr and expect an adoring public to place a laurel 
wreath upon his alabaster brow, and further, now be honest, ‘‘many a 
time and oft on the Rialto” he would not go one step on such occa- 
sions, were it not that he either expects to be paid for it or that he 
knows full well that if he does not go some other doctor will, thereby 
entailing loss of practice and prestige to himself. 

But someone will argue: see the vast amount of work done by the 
profession without money and without price—without pecuniary rec- 
ompense, I grant you, but not without price. In the charitable insti- 
tutions of our large cities the most eminent men in all branches of 
medicine and surgery, eagerly strive for every opportunity to do this 
very work, being fully cognizant of the advantages accruing from 
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« | such opportunities for more extensive practice and research, whereby 
toey are enabled to hold their places in the van of the profession— 
and so on down the line. 

No, gentlemen, the practice of medicine has resolved itself intoa 
Lisiness proposition. The student devotes some of the best years of 
s life in acquiring a knowledge and proficiency which is his stock in 


I 

trade. The fees he receives for his services, after he has blossomed 
y forth a full fledged M.D., are not only payment for the actual services 
yr rendered but also a dividend upon his capital stock of professional 
re kv owledge, represented by just so many dollars in time and money 

spent in securing the same. 
e i do not wish to be misunderstood—far be it from me ever to sug- 
'o | gest by word of mouth or pen, that a physician should fail to culti- 
™ vate and practice the nobler attributes of human nature, those fine 

qualities of mind and heart called forth so often inthe life of one 
s, | whose daily work brings him in touch with the most selemn scenes in 
ly the drama of life ‘‘from the cradle to the last grand symphony.” 
-" A physician is, or at least he ought to be, an interested guardian of 
_ the public health, ever ready to promote that end with his knowledge, 
ee his work and his advice, recognizing the responsibilities which de- 

volve upon him, he should constantly strive to become possessed of all 
se the knowledge he can glean from years of experience and study; hav- 
- ing acquitted himself in accordance with these precepts, his duty 
n- toward the public has been faithfully discharged and in return he has 
ra a right to expect payment for his services together with a due appre- 


ly ciation by the public of their worth. 
The legitimate physician and the public having thus to their mutual 





m satisfaction discharged their respective obligations, it remains for the 
he State to insist that none but such as are duly qualified shall assume 
ht | the many grave and great responsibilities incurred by our profession. 
rel I have always held and shall continue to so assert, unless convinced to 
ra the contrary, that the demand for legislation regulating the practice 


of medicine, should not come from the profession, that all laws regu- 
lating any business or any profession are enacted with the intention 
of protecting the general public from fraud and loss. Not therefore 
in the interest of any particular class, but to protect the people of the 
state from the continued depredations of ignorant and unprincipled 
charlatans, legislation regulating the practice of medicine is impera- 
tive and necessary, and as a body vitally interested in all measures 
calculated to promote and protect the health interests of the state we 
should feel it incumbent upon us to assist to our utmost its continued 
and successful operation. 
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SOME EVIDENCE OF HEREDITY IN NERVOUS DISEASES.* 
DR. M. P. SEXTON, BONNER SPRINGS. 


In medicine, as in everything else, there are some subjects whic’ 
seemed destined to perpetual discussion. Differences of opinion ar» 
based upon differences of information, of bias, of the point of view, of 
the ability to collect and to weigh evidence, of the clearness of judg- 
ment of him who forms the opinion. 

Twenty years ago it was thought by many that the question cf 
heredity in nervous diseases was settled, that there could be but one 
way of looking at it, that the evidence was conclusive; but today we 
find men of the highest ability and of the greatest respectability 
denying the influence of this factor in the etiology of diseases affect- 
ing the brain. And we are compelled to admit that in the discussion 
of the question, the last word has not yet been said. 

In the very earliest studies of insanity heredity was recognized asa 


potent cause, but the per cent. of cases in which hereditary influence | 


was traced by the earlier observers was much less than we can trace 
at the present day. The estimate of Esquirol being twenty-five per 
cent., Cuislain thirty per cent., and Michet later on giving a percent- 
age of fifty to sixty, as quoted by E. C. Mann. In 1859 Lord Shafts- 
bury testified that in his opinion, fifty per cent. of all cases admitted 
to English asylums were due to intemperance but a large proportion 
of these cases were indirectly traceable to heredity, or directly to 
heredity and indirecty to intemperance. 

Concerning the etiology of epilepsy, Cowers states, that the remote 
influences to which the disease is due are its chief causes; the excitant 
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} 








being no more than the spark which causes the conflagration, rendered | 


possible only by the chemical constitution of the materials ignited: 
and of these remote influences hereditary tendency is traceable in 
about thirty-five per cent. of all cases. 

Bucknill and Tuck state that whilst evidence of insanity in a direct 
line is of the greatest value as to hereditary influences, it is not the 
only evidence; but the existence of insanity in relatives of different 
degrees of consanguinity, and even of a brother or a sister, constitute 
indisputable evidence of hereditary taint, because each has in his 
veins precisely the same blood as has the other. And therefore there 
is a presumptive evidence of a family predisposition, notwithstanding 
the patient could not derive his disease from a relative who was not 
in the direct linz. 


ee 2 the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Kansas Medical Society, Lawrence 
May 7-9, 1902. 
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In his great work on heredity, Th. Ribot calls attention to many 
icts of the very greatest importance, and presents arguments that 
ppear so logical as to be incontrovertible; and I shall take the 
berty of reproducing a few prominent points gathered from Ribot’s 
eatise—beginning with his definition of heredity. 
) Heredity is that biological law by which all beings endowed with 
life tend to repeat themselves in their descendants, being for the 
species what identity is for the individual, and while the ground work 
i,ay remain unchanged from one generation to another as Nature 
ntinually copies herself, there is yet, through intercurrent influences, 
«il incessant variation. Heredity, therefore, is not a simple repro- 








iy duction of like by like; for if that were true there could be no evolution 
a ii anything. But as the hereditary conditions become more and more 
on complex we have either improvement or degeneration, according 
to whether the preponderance of hereditary influences is good or bad. 
iu And whether we study man as regards his organism or his dynamism, 
” in his physical or in his mental life, the facts point unerringly to the 
‘as law of heredity. In other words, heredity extends over all the 
“T |} elements and formations of the organism to its external and internal 
ate structures, its diseases, its characteristics, and its various multiplica- 
fi tions. 
ed The heredity of external structure is familiar to everyone, and no 
= expression is more common in discussing the personal appearance of 
to - any individual than to say, ‘‘He is the picture of his father,” or, ‘‘She 
is exactly like her mother,” or a person ‘‘takes after” this or that 
ve relative in personal appearance. ‘These expressions are altogether too 
int | universal to be erroneous; and people have often been recognized by 
ed FT entire strangers who had previously known some relative. On going 
ne through the State Hospital for the Insane at Fulton, Missouri, for the 
"= first time, my attention was attracted by a patient whom I had never 
' seen or heard of and I stepped up to bim and said, ‘‘Your name is 
eet Thompson, and you havea brother at Holt’s Summit, Missouri.” The 
m resemblance was so strong that I was positive of a near relationship, 
vines and my conviction proved to be correct. 
a“ The resemblance of ancestors may appear in the face, head, trunk, 
his limbs, and even in the nails and hair. It is still more often in the 
nia expression of the face or the countenance; but I deem this to be less 
8 | significant, because it may possibly be of imitative origin. Now if 
sai the aggregation of tissues which go tomake up the grosser formations 
of the body are thus transmitted by heredity, may we not reasonably 
infer that there is a like resemblance in the neurones themselves. 





, Audif heredity governs the subordinate as well as the dominant 
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structures, may it not likewise govern those peculiarities of histo 
logical formation which regulate the dynamic characteristics? 

Amongst the things which are clearly traceable to heredity may b« 
mentioned fecundity, longevity, premature senility, unusual muscula- 
strength and other forms of motor energy, immunity from contagious 
diseases, extraordinary dexterity and grace of movement, loquacity, 
an unusual growth of hair on the body, albinism, and hare-lip. Now 
if these physical characteristics and these peculiarities appertaining 
to the motor organization are transmissable, how can we escape the 
conclusion that the psychic expression of these structures is also 
transmissable? If this is granted. we are warranted, I think, in the 
conclusion that habits are transmissable, and also that habits cf 
thought are transmissable, because thought itself is a mode of motion 
and largely dependent upon the structure of the brain. The hered’- 
tary conformation of the brain, its size, its convolutions and its sulci 
have been demonstrated over and over again. 

When the duckling hatched by.a hen plunges into the water, it is 
an evidence of hereditary instinct; and if instinct can be transmitted 
by heredity, then why not an intelligence or a lack of intelligence, or 
an eccentricity in the exercise of the mental faculties? 

A naturalist can tell the structure of an animal if you will tell him 
of its instincts; therefore the physical organism must be the cause of 
instincts and vary as they vary. In some way or other the organiza- 
tion of the brain necessarily has much to do with the operation of the 
mind, and consequently the operation of the mind must be influenced 
by that peculiarity of organization which is inherited fiom the pro- 
genitors. 

Herbert Spencer says, ‘‘No thought, no feeling is ever manifested 
save as the result of a physical force,” and referring to this statement 
Ribot says, ‘‘that the physical is the moral looked at from without, 
and the moral is the physical looked at from within; the difference 
between the physical and moral being subjective and not. objective.” 
And he further adds that heat, light and sound appear to us as 
different only because each of them is addressed to a different sense. 
Taking into consideration the afore-mentioned correlation. of the 
physical and the meatal, the reason for inherited mental disease is 
readily found in inherited physical disease, or weakness. Or as Rivot 
puts it, ‘‘What is the cause of psychic heredity? Answer: Physio 
logic heredity; because the organism, and more particularly of the 
nervous system, being transmissable, therefore the various modes of 
sensation, instinct, imagination, intellect, and sentiment are also 
transmissable. 
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Henry J. Berkley, Professor of Psychiatry in the Johns Hopkins 
University, in his recent valuable treatise on mental diseases, says, 
-hat heredity is the most important inciting cause of mental diseases. 
Che statistics varying from thirty to ninety per cent. and being 
oroperly placed, he thinks, at sixty to seventy per cent. of all cases. 
ile calls attention to the well-known fact that it is not the actual dis- 
irder which is carried over to the progeny, but the tendency thereto, 
‘ust as it is in tuberculosis. 

Now, supposing that all these theoretical considerations are based 
apon false hypotheses and the conclusions are arrived at through er- 
roneous processes of reasoning, have we not enough practical facts 
ind well settled convictions, based upon experience, to warrant us in 
aying that diseases of mind are transmissable from parent to child, 
and that they run in families, and that there is such a thing as a taint 
in the blood, which manifests itself in such diseases as chorea, epi- 
lepsy, idiocy and insanity? 

In support of this proposition I desire to call attention to the fact 
that one can scarcely find a man experienced with the insane in large 
iustitutions and having an opportunity to study the patients under 
his own care in connection with the records of the hospital appertain- 
ing to other patients similarly afflicted, who is not convinced that 
heredity is by far the most important predisposing cause of the dis- 
ease under consideration. 

In Callaway county, Missouri, there is a family whom we shall call 
Smith, related by marriage to a family whom we shall call Jones, con- 
cerning whom I have collected some facts through the courtesy of 
Doctor Charles H. Christian. I will state that the elder Smith, whom 
Doctor Christian represents as dying suddenly in a field under suspic- 
ious circumstances was represented to me by their former physician 

as having committeed suicide; and that the sister mentioned by Doc- 
tor Christian as being still in the asylnm, is personally known to me 
as having suicidal propensity. I have manya time met her in the 
ward of the State Hospital at Fulton, and Ido not think that she 
ever failed to request me to cut off her head. Most of the other mem- 
bers of the family mentioned by Doctor Christian were, at one time 
or another, under my professional care. The parties mentioned by 
Doctor Christian as being ‘‘queer,” I would designate as eccentric to 
a degree closely bordering upon insanity. 

Mr. Brown, maternal grand-father of Albert Smith was insane, but 
without suicidal tendency. Albert Smith’s father acted ‘‘queer.” 
A'bert’s father’s sister attempted suicide. Her son developed homi- 
cidal insanity. Two brothers of this son were ‘‘queer,” and two 
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daughtersalso. Of Albert’s thirteen children two acted ‘‘queer,” one 
died suddenly in a field, supposed to be suicide—was seen taking some 
sort of medicine a few moments prior to his death. Frank Smith at- 
tempted suicide with laudanum. John T. Smith committed suicide 
(shooting.) Fannie B. Smith attempted suicide, died in asylum. 
Betty attempted suicide, in asylum now. Sylvester Smith, suicide by 
drowning. Albert, Jr., suicide by cutting throat. Sam acts ‘‘queer” 
at times. Another sister is growing melancholy and acts ‘‘queer.” 
Thus out of thirteen children three are known to have committed sui- 
cide, and one more believed to have, whilst three have attempted sui- 
cide and four act “‘queer,” as the neighbors express it. The elder 
Smith was ‘‘queer,” as were his wife, her father and three of the 
members of her immediate family, one developing homicidal tendency. 
Two daughters of the latter acted ‘‘queer.” The insanityin the 
Smith family evidently came from the mother’s side, augmented pos- 
sibly by the father’s weak mind. It seems to me the evidence of 
heredity in this family is unmistakable. 

At my request Dr. L. R. Sellers furnished me the following state- 
ment, based upon his observations at the State Hospital for the In- 
sane at Osawatomie, Kansas: 

Dear Doctor:—In a detached building of the Osawatomie State 
Hospital for the Insane, we have three hundred female patients. 
These are all chronic cases; the average duration of disease being 
twelve years. The committment papers executed by the probate 
courts allege the following as causes of insanity: 
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ing cause of the disease; and not realizing the importance of heredity 
as a predisposing cause, they take but little pains to learn the family 
history of the persons whom they commit to the asylum. 

For more than two years I have made a careful study of these 
patients—the history of disease’and history of patient prior to advent 
of disease; and made a special effort to learn the history of each 
patient’s family. By questioning relatives, friends and acquaintances 
of the patients who visited them from time to time, I obtained the 
amily history of two hundred patients, and learned that one hundred 
and eighty out of the two hundred hadinsane ancestors. This would 
show heredity as a predisposing cause in ninety per cent. of the 
remaining one hundred, I have thus far been unable to learn anything 
of their family history; but it is reasonable to believe that were it 
known, heredity would show about the same ratio. 

As the chances of recovery bear an inverse ratio to the length of 
the line of inheritance, we would expect to find heredity more marked 
in the chronic than in the acute. 

When the line of inheritance is short, the patient after a short rest 
in an asylum regains his mental balance and returns to his family; but 
his children and grand-children will probably sometime be found in 
the chronic wards among the insane. 

In our asylums the acute cases in number bear about the proportion 
to the chronic of one to four to the chronic. Estimating heredity as 
the predisposing cause in the chronic insane, at ninety per cent., and 
in the acute insane at forty per cent., the average in all cases would 
show eighty per cent. And I think this is a conservative estimate. 

I also noted that of these one hundred and eighty women who had 
insane ancestors, that in fifty-five disease was inherited from the 
father’s side, and in one hundred and twenty-five from the mother’s 
side, verifying the law that ‘‘Heredity prefers the sex of the parent 
from which it is derived.” 

I took pains to learn all I could of the environment of the patients 
prior to the onset of the disease, and found that they represented all 
conditions of life—rich, poor, educated and illiterate. No fact 
indicated that environment was an important factor in the etiology of 
disease; but they were born with an insane diathesis, leading to the 
development of an unstable brain and nervous system, too weak to 
bear the mental and physical stress incident to the affairs of any 
avocation or surroundings. 

I find that the majority of the relatives of the insane acknowledge 
the family taint with reluctance, and often the fact can be brought 
out only by close questioning. I asked the brother of a patient who 
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was visiting her, if any other members of his family had been insane. 
He answered, No, that his sister was the first. After many questions 
I drew out the statement that his mother, while living, had spells 
when she was greatly depressed, imagined tbat her family and neigh- 
bors were conspiring against her; night after night she could not sleep 
but would walk the floor and cry. That finally she became so de- 
pressed she committed suicide by hanging. When asked if any of 
his mother’s people were a little eccentric, he admitted that his moth- 
er’s father was a little peculiar. That he had spells during which he 
imagined his family were plotting to poison him. Once he escaped 
to the woods and wandered about several days; when found he was 
almost starved. In this case I entered on my record, ‘‘Mother and 
mother’s father insane.” 

I wiil mention another instance: I have a patient whose commit- 
ment papers allege, that the disease is not hereditary. Her husband 
recently visited ker. He asked for my opinion as to her chances ot 
ultimate recovery. Before anSwering I requested him to truthfully 
give me her family history. He then told me that his wife’s father, 
mother, two brothers and three sisters had been insane. 

That insane and epileptic parents beget insane and epileptic chil- 
dren isa law unchallenged. And the only method of limiting the 
production of the insane, is to prevent children being propagated by 
degenerate parents. 

The above is an epitome of my views on heredity as pertaining to 
mental degeneration. I think most medical men who have given the 
subject close study entertain about the same opinions. But the laity 
take but little interest in this subject. 

Yours fraternally, 
L. R. Sellers, M. D. 

Theexamples mentioned, in my own experience, and detailed by 
Doctor Sellers and Doctor Christian, could be multiplied by the hun- 
dreds, if the inquiry were extended to the medical men conuected with 
the various institutions throughout the country; and the corrobora- 
tive testimony which might thus be adduced would convince the most 
sceptical mind. 

In conclusion I desire to state, that notwithstanding my belief in 
the tremendous potency of the nemopathic constitution transmitted 
by heredity as a predisposing factor in the etiology of nervous and 
mental diseases, I do not consider those whose blood contains this 
taint as being in any manner doomed to a life of disease, though un- 
doubtedly in great peril. 

But a wide dissemination of the facts relating to this subject oug!it 
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to be of immense advantage in preventing injudicious matrimonial alli- 
ances. Moreover, to be ‘‘forewarned is to be ferearmed,” and he who 
knows himself to be thus endangered many a time so orders his 
life as to be upon safer ground that the one who, being free from 
hereditary predisposition, neglects those precautions which are neces- 
sary for preserving the integrity of his nervous organization. 

For the consolation of such as suffer from this danger, I trust I may 
oe pardoned for quoting from America’s great poetess, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, the following lines: 

Out from a tomb crept vice with hideous leer, 
“Tam Heredity,’ he said, ‘‘whom all men fear. 
I sleep, but die not; when Fate calls I come, 
And generations at my touch succumb.” 

A lofty shape rose sudden in his path, 

It cried, ‘‘ You lie,’’ and struck him in its wrath. 
Heredity, the braggart stark and still, 

Fell prostrate at the feet of mighty Will. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Lindsay: I don’t know as I have very much to say, but I 
appreciate the paper very much, and I think that we all agree with 
the sentiment that in the reproduction of the human race, like that of 
the other animals, and vegetable kingdom as well, the rule holds good, 
that ‘‘like produces like.” So there is little ground for discussion on 
that proposition, as we are all agreed upon this point. The statistics 
which the doctor has presented carry out that view of the question 
fully. The great and burning question for us to consider, and which 
might open up a field for discussion is this: What are we going to do 
about it? I wish that the doctor had touched upon this phase of the 
subject. The subject of marriage in connection with these inherited 
tendencies to disease, has been discussed for years, and we are con- 
fronted on every hand with the results which spring from ill-assorted 
marriages. But who is going to say to this young man or to that 
young woman, ‘‘You should not marry, or, you shali not be married.” 
We might make some sort of laws or regulations, bearing upon this 
subject, and which would debar from marriage these persons having 
such marked tendencies or weaknesses; but we have done littlein this 
direction to modify or prevent the trouble. It seems to me that we 
have here a great problem which should engage the attention of every 
thinking physician. The effects of heredity upon the perpetuity of 
the race affects all that goes to make up success in human life. In 
regard to one quotation which the doctor gave at the end of his paper 
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in reference to the effect which will has over heredity; it seems to me 
that this is one point which I brought out in my own paper. An 
organic lesion in the brain is one producing certain paroxysms, engage 
the attention, and which may be set aside, showing the power the 
higher centers of the brain exert over all the other centers. 

Dr. Eastman: In listening to the paper read, some practical illus- 
trations occurred to me, which I think might be pertinent and of in- 
terest in this connection. A number of years ago there came under 
my observation a certain family, consisting of several sons and 
daughters, whose tendency to inherited weakness had been patent for 
generations. This family of boys and girls decided among them- 
selves that this tendency should stop, and they formed a compact that 
none should ever marry. None ever married, and in consequence, of 
course, an effectual stop was put to the propagation of the disease. 
One other point in this connection. About ten years ago I was called in 
consultation in the case of a young married woman who was ‘‘queer.”’ 
She had the name of being odd and acting strangely at times, and 
was looked upon by all her friend and acquaintances in the neighbor- 
hood as being ‘‘queer.” It was decided to place her in the asylum for 
treatment, which benefited her so much that she was removed. The 
subject came up as to the advisability of her bearing children, with 
the result that her attending physician advised that she bear a child, 
in the hope that her condition would be ultimately benefited. She 


‘gave birth toachild. It wis again found necessary to bring her to 


the asylum, when it was thought that in order to make a recovery, 
she would have to undergo an operation for the removal of a tumor. 
She finally made a recovery and was taken away by her husband, who 
was again advised by the doctor that it would be well that she bear 
another child, which in due time she did. For the third time she 
was taken to the asylum, and the physician who attends her has 
again advised that it would be beneficial for her to beara child. 
Certainly such advice as that given by her physician, if generally 
given and followed out in such cases could but work great injury in 
more ways than one, as these cases are very likely to break down and 
be much worse, after the trying ordeal of child-bearing, besides run- 
ning the risk of peopling the world with a set of weaklings and im- 
beciles, should they be unfortunate enough to live. Nosuch thing 
as child-bearing with its attendant strain will bea benefit to such 


cases. 

Dr. Sexton: I purposely omitted to touch upon the subject of a 
remedy to correct these troubles, for one thing, because I understand 
that another essayist will bring that matter to the attention of tie 
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Society. I think that will power has a great bearing in this matter, 
and is of large importance in this subject of marriage, and the pre- 
vention of the propagation of degenerates. I believe in instituting 
radical measures with these cases—I believe in unsexing people who 
are degenerate, and putting an effectual stop to their multiplication 
»n the face of the earth. I advise against marriage in all such cases. 
Dr. Lindsay seems to think that it is in the province of the physician 
.o prevent these marriages. Toa very great extent it does lie in the 
ower of the physician to remedy these evils, for he is oftentimes 
-alled upon to give advice in such cases. A gentleman came to me 
some time ago and said that his daughter was to be married. Know- 
ing the circumstances and conditions of the case, I unhesitatingly 
said to him, ‘‘By no means allow her to be married, unless first her 
ovaries are removed.” Numbers of such cases who have sought me 
for advice, I have been instrumental in influencing or keeping from 
marrying. This isa subject of vital importance, and the medical 
profession should be kept alive on this point, and they will sot then 
be giving the advice that the physician in the case cited by Dr. 
Iastman, gave to his patient. 


THE EFFECTS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM ON PUBESCENT 
GIRLS.* 


E. T. SHELLEY, M.D., ATCHISON, KANSAS. 


The proper bringing up of his or her child, is a problem the solution 
of which is the source of the utmost concern to every right-minded 
parent. And while methods and theories for child raising will always 
differ in regard to detail, the central thought of all of them should be 
the making of good men and good women—sane minds in sane bodies. 
How best to foster this fundamental concept in the rearing of girls is 
the special object of this paper. 

In approaching the problem of the education of children, the fact 
that every child has an individuality of its own, must never be lost 
sight of. The wise parent knows that these differences in personal 
peculiarities in children, even of the same family, are often so great 
as constantly to call for the exercise of the rarest parental tact. 

Up to the age of ten or eleven years, boys and girls probably differ 
very little in regard to their powers of endurance, aud they may 
therefore very properly be treated alike. After that time, however, 


* Read at the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Kansas Medical Society, Lawrence, 
May 7-9, 1902. 
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until they are eighteen or twenty years of age, they undoubtedly 
should be treated differently. Dr. Jane Kelly Sabine says that 
75 per cent. of all girls in the finishing schools of the country have 
menstrual disorders and she believes that most of these troubles date 
from faulty school and home influences and surroundings during the 
first year of menstruation. If this be true, it behooves every physician 
to learn to appreciate and to point out to parents, the dangers to 
which girls of this period are exposed. 

In the fairly healthy girl, the arrival of pubescence need not be the 
signal for removing her from school, provided her school work has 
not been excessive. Nor need the appearance of the menstrual 
molimen interrupt the daily attendance at school. Moderate mental 
labor is always beneficial in the healthy, at all times, at all ages and 
in both sexes. But such work should be interspersed by plenty of out- 
door exercise, plenty of sleep, plenty of time to eat her meals, and by 
sufficiently long and repeated intervals of play—not only artificial 
play in a gymnasium under a trainer, but real, unadulterated, inno- 
cent, buoyant fun. 

On the other hand, whenever a girl develops abnormalities during 
early pubescence, such as menstrual, nervous or nutritional derange- 
ment, it means that something is wrong either in her make up or in 
her surroundings. Such a girl must have the amount of her school 
work lessened or its character changed, or she must be taken out of 
school for a year or two, and her mode of life altered in reference to 
exercise, food, recreation, sleep, etc. 

It should never be forgotten that a girl’s physical well-being re- 
quires the first consideration, because of the fact that her future 
health, happiness and usefulness depends so very largely upon the 
degree of physical perfection to which she attains. 

Physical culture is therefore very much more important for the 
pubescent girl than mental development, for even though her educa- 
tional attainments be comparatively meagre, if she have a_ well 
developed muscular system, good digestive organs, a sound heart and 
normal lungs, she is infinitely better equipped to undertake the duties 
of life, than if she were highly educated, and a neurotic. 

In the pubescent girl, mental development can wait, physical 
development will not. Either for weal or woe, that goes on uninter- 
ruptedly, and therefore demands the chief concern of every one upon 
whom is devolved the care, in whatever capacity, of a developing 
girl. 

While our public school system is not at all faultless, it is frequently 


blamed for evils for which it is not responsible, or at the most on'y 
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yartly. Nor do the public schools—especially the lower grades— 
ompare unfavorably with the average private school. 

Because of the apparently limited financial resources at their dis- 
posal our public schools are often overcrowded. No doubt, too, school 
sessions are often too long, and faulty systems of heating, ventilation 
and plumbing sometimes prevail—all serious defects, but not peculiar 
only to public school buildings. 

A very real evil is, however, a system of inelastic grading preva- 
leat in most of our city schools, whereby young children of greatly 
varying mental and developmental capacity are forced into that un- 
yielding mold called a school grade. Country schools are much less 
prone to this evil, and the result is that it is not the unusual thing, 
in the writer's very limited observation, for country children of from 
eight to twelve years of age to be from a half to a year ahead of town 
children in their school work, notwithstanding the shorter school term 
of the country school. At all events, upon moving into town from 
the country, they are admitted into relatively higher grades in the 
city schools. Is this due to the fact that the country child has es- 
caped the stuntiug effects of inelastic school grading? 

The growing child, particularly the young girl, should never be 
taxed to her full capacity in any sort of work, mental or physical. 
Undue haste in school work is only deplorable. The price paid for 
knowledge obtained in this way is too high, especially when de- 
manded of the pubescent girl. She should not study out of school 
hours; her school work should be adapted to her needs and capacity, 
and too stimulating methods of competition among scholars in exami- 
nations and rating should, as far as possible, be eliminated. For all 
these things tend to undermine the health and stability of the highiy 
impressionable organization of the average girl. 

Many a nervous break down happéning among girls and attributed 
to our public schools, is often due entirely to different influences. 
Much more harm to girls results from going to late parties and 
entertainments and from reading objectionable books and magazines, 
than from overstudy. Another very prolific source of moral and 
physical harm to children, is their periodic appearance as performers 
in amateur entertainments. What a pitiable and painful spectacle it 
is to see a cheap music teacher bring girls of from eight to fourteen 
years of age, before an audience to fumble, in their fright and nervous 
strain, over the key-board of a piano, or to do a skirt dance, or to sing 
a ribald coon song. And yet some foolish, fatuous mothers not only 
permit such things, but seem to be flattered and pleased by the morbid 


im precocity displayed by their unfortunate children. 
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When one considers how little of their time children spend in schoo! } 
and how much of it they spend under the immediate control and in p 
fluence of their parents, how much more important it must seem that i 


: children be under proper parental guidance, than that their schools b« nm 
\ faultless. Far better a poor school and good parents, than a gooc * 
a school and bad or incompetent parents. If teachers were allowed as re 
¥] great freedom in criticising parents as parents often take in criticis- G 
ing schools and teachers, how many foolish, meddlesome, ignorant, t 
F unreasonable parents would be exposed. ] 
. In conclusion, it may be said that asa rule the effect of our publlc d 
"s schools on pubescent girls is only beneficial, that faulty home in Ww 
“ fluences are as often to blame for evil effects resulting apparently from la 
i going to school as are our schools; that while hygienic improvements go 
. in school room furnishings and architecture are often imperative ’and mi 
fe that beneficial changes might often be instituted in regard to study ph 
a hours and methods of instruction, still it must be admitted that, con- all 
sidering how little intelligent interest parents usually take in our th: 
.* public schools, public school officials and teachers generally render as | 
good and faithful service as the appliances and remuneration furnished thé 
them warrant. ma 
s you 
DISCUSSION. - 
£ Dr. May: I do not think that we should allow such a subject as this doc 
7 go undiscussed, as it is one of very great importance in the interests lax 
é of humanity in general, and I agree most heartily with the writer of ner 
es the paper in every respect. I want to especially call attention to the I 
a present method of crowding children in school work, and particularly onl 
ep would I speak of the manner of giving them mathematics. Mathe- was 
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matics isa subject which must be reasoned out, and the children 
have not reached the reasoning age. Their minds are strained and 
crowded and over-worked, much harm resulting thereby. This isa 





‘4 subject of vital importance, and one which we should discuss for the 
3 benefit of the future generation. More especially would I speak of T 
y the effects of the public school system upon the girls at an age when pro 
‘y the physical powers should be developed and fostered, thus laying a not 
ny sure foundation for healthy womanhood. The boys, as well, are en- shot 
: dangered by this same process, but possibly to a less degree, owing T 
if to their naturally more active life. J want to heartily agree with the is in 
A paper as presented by Dr. Shelley. trac 
x Dr. Schenck: I want to heartily express my approbation of the pua- heal 
?. per read. I think that as the doctor says, more breakdowns conie > 
. from lack of exercise than from overwork. As the paper states, up ‘o M sy 
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‘he age of 10 or 11 years, boys and girls differ very little in their 
physical qualities of endurance. After that timer, however, society 
vegins to make demands upon the girl. She istold that she must be 
nore modest, more lady-like, and should give up her free and easy 
romping and childish sports—they are not ‘‘lady-like.” This isa 
eveat misfortune, I think, for at no other period of life does she re- 
guire more exercise and freedom than at this very time. I advise 
t.achers that they make the scholars get out of doors and fill their 
lings with fresh air several times a day. One reason that our boys 
do not break down is that they take exercise without being told—but 
with the girls it is different. I advocate and encourage basket ball, 
lawn tennis, anything to fill the lungs with good fresh air. Such 
games are specially desirable, as they are pastimes which interest the 

iind while exercising the body, which is more than can be said of 
physical training. There is also the question of dress which is not 
all right, and a good deal of missionary work might be done along 
this line, as affecting the future generation, as well as the present. 

Dr. Sexton: I agree with the doctor on the point that it is not work 
that kills, but monotony. I was especially struck with the point he 
made in regard to buoyant relaxation and recreation in developing 
young girls, to overcome nervous affections and tendencies. There 
is no better treatment for these troubles than this, and all those out- 
door games and sports which tend toward freedom and complete re- 
laxation of mind should be encouraged and indulged. Many times 
nervous troubles are induced or aggravated by want of change. 

Dr. Shelley: I don’t believe that I have anything farther to say, 
only to express my pleasure for the kind manner in which my paper 
was received. 


THE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG WOMEN.* 
IDA C. BARNES, M.D. TOPEKA, KANS. 


The modern young woman, well advanced mentaliy, often ap- 
proaches too closely the limit of her physical powers; and her sister 
not so oveburdened, fails as well of that abundant good health which 
should belong to every individual. 

The gynecologist, collating cases of diseased uteri and appendages 
is impressed by the fact that the accidents of maternity and the con- 
traction of venereal disease cannot be the etiological factor of ill 
health in a large number of women who are suffering from some lesion 


Read at the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Kansas Medical Society, Lawrence, 
Muy 7-9, 1902. * 
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of the pelvic organs; also conceding that the accidents and complica 
tions of maternity furnish a very potent cause for relaxed ligaments 
and subinvoluted uteri, yet should this physiological process be at 
tended by such unnatural phenomena? 

In order to remedy existing conditions and lay the foundations fo- 
a strong womanhood, science demands that preceding generation; 
shall be passed in review, that the inherited tendencies of ancestry 
shall contribute its quota in the solution of the problem of making: 
every individual approach as closely as possible the perfect ideal. 

Even such an investigation can only be limited, for undoubtedly 
many unknown generations have left a trace on each life, and like- 
wise it is impossible to know thoroughly the environment and its 
influence through long periods of time. 

So often we are at great loss in our own day, with the patient com- 
ing to the office, to know after a thoroughly conducted investigation 
of the history of the case, followed by a careful physical examination, 
just what influences the various cells of the different tissues of the 
body to perform their functions indifferently. This is rendered still 
more puzzling if there are worrying circumstances which the patient 
cannot overcome, and will not acknowledge even to gain assistance in 
treatment. 

However, the intricacies and possibilities of human cells and the 
tissue composed of them, furnish abundant material for the pains- 
taking physician who will diligently search for knowledge and care- 
fully weigh the evidence found; thus preparing the way for preven- 
tive medicine and thereby lengthening the average life as is now be- 
ing done. 

Much can be accomplished through the education of a community 
in the laws of health, including the general principles of ventilation, 
out-of-door exercise, proper tood, pure water, good sanitation, physi- 
cal culture, etc., but after all, the greatest impression is made by the 
physician in his office as he applies his instruction to the exact needs 
of the case, under circumstances which make the individual reconciled 
in various ways to the sacrifices which must be made to secure health 
and who sufficiently realizes the value of good health to be willing 
to continue the sacrifice after the immediate needs have disappeared. 

Healthy parentage cannot be too highly extolled and the happy 
possession of such an heritage begins life with an advantage which 
wealth, with its ability for careful training, cannot rival. 

On the other hand the child with a crippled inheritance, may pro- 
cure a fair development by a painstaking adherence to the laws of 
health, but at the expenses-of limited power of success. 
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If we are to have a strong woman it is important that the baby girl 
ve rows well, and that as she develops, only such burdens shall be im- 
posed as shall secure an even progress of both mind and body. 

The parent and physician and teacher should work in unison to- 
ward such a culmination. The adaptation of the proper amount of 
triining to each child becomes easily overbalanced in favor of that 
orzanization, which systematically, during definite periods of time, 
pets forth every effort to the attinment of certain results, most de- 
si -eable in themselves if not gained at the expense of other qualifica- 
tions which belong to the well rounded individual. 

On the other hand, there is much loss from lack of system in the 
care and development of each individul physically, and thus a failure 
in reaching the best results with regard to resistance to disease, and 
endurance under prolonged effort, as well asa deficiency in bodily 
proportionment and size. 

Undoubtedly one of the great advancements inthe near future will 
be the recognition of the fact that skill and precocity along any line 
of art or science will not be of the most permanent benefit, and can- 
not be of the greatest value to its possessor unless founded upon the 
best physical basis attainable. 

Next to the allotment of plenty of fresh air and out-of-door exer- 
cises with time scheduled for it, is the establishment of courses of 
physical culture in all schools and grades of schools as a part of the 
regular work of each day. Even when gymnasium rooms cannot be 
secured or much apparatus; yet there are possibilities in muscular ex- 
ercise, if properly managed. 

The preparation should include a provision for proper clothing that 
will permit the utmost freedom of movement. 

A uniformity of school costumes embodying such desirable qualities 
—that is, a uniformity of style—wduld obviate much of the present 
objection tu this new feature of school work. 

It might be considered a pertinent question to ask whether any 
young girl or woman ought in her school days to be permitted to wear 
any but the most comfortable clothing. 

According to a recent medical journal, the ministers of education in 
Saxony have decided that no young women will be allowed in any 
public school or college who wears a corset. 

It is likewise well to consider our courses of study, arranged as they 
are for the good of the average student and yet expected to meet the 
needs of individuals, since in school and elsewhere we deal more with 
units than with a summary. . 

An educational system provided more liberally with optional courses, 
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even in the lower grades, will also probably be another feature cf } 


advancement. 

It would then be possible to give credit for work—physical culture 
in lieu of some mental work if the physical condition of the pup:1 
demands it, rather than to prohibit study entirely, or give some 
practical work in the open air requiring the same amount of mentél 
effort. Competition in the school life ought not to be allowed; the 
aim of all institutions of learning being to promote a desire upon the 
part of the student for a wider knowledge which shall increase with 
each year of life and become the inspiration to a higher living. 

The end shall be as the beginning, that not only the health of the 
individual, and of young women in particular, but also the welfare of 
the nation and its position among other nations depend upon the 
seriousness with which the present generation treats this momentous 
question. 


THE STENOGRAPHER’S REVENGE. 

The shorthand reporters of Sydney, N. S. W., having been found 
fault with for their method of reporting the speeches in the Legisla- 
tive Council, retaliated by giving the speech of one of the Councillors 
exactly as it was spoken, as follows: ‘‘The reporters—ought not to 
be the ones to judge of what is important—not to say what should be 
left out—but—the member can only judge of what is important. As 
I—as my speeches—as the reports—as what I say is reported some- 
times, no one—nobody can understand from the reports—what it is— 
whatI mean. So—it strikes me—It has struck me certain matters— 
things that appear of importance—are sometimes left out—omitted. 
The reporters—the papers—points are reported—I mean to make a 
brief statement—what the paper thinks of interest—is reported.— 
Japan Weekly Mail. 





For SALE.—A medical practice in a town of 400 inhabitants, two 
railroads, a large territory, and work amounting to twoor three thou- 
sand annually. Addrcss this office, Topeka, Kansas. 
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Editorial. 


ANOTHER term of instruction has now begun in nearly all of the 
medical colleges and with the great majority of them the question of 
preliminary requirements has been handled with gloves. No step in 
the advancement of medical education means more than the strict 
adierence to the requirements for admission laid down by the Associa- 
tion. The student of medicine must be thoroughly educated before he 
is able to comprehend the multitude of teaching thrust upon him. 
Men with great minds may succeed in spite of their deficiency in this 
re-ard, but the average student will be seriously handicapped, and 
the colleges which are lax in their observance of these rules will do an 
injury to the student, to the profession, and to themselves. 


= 





AMONG the most popular moves of interest to the medical profession is 
the absorption of the independent medical schools by the universities. 
This is cited as one of the most important of the steps in the line of 
advancement in medical education. The advancement has been rapid 
—in twelve years the old two-year course has been supplanted by the 
four-year course. All independent medical colleges require four years 
of medical instruction, except in cases where students have received 
a Bachelors degree, when one yearscredit is allowed. We were en- 
couraged to believe that this provision was te be ultimately eliminated 
and all applicants for admission to the medical course would be re- 
quired to havea Bachelors degree. The absorption of the independent 
medical] schools will doubtless hasten the adoption of this latter re- 
quirement, but, judging from recent announcements, at the sacrifice 
of the medical course. It has always required at least four years to 
complete the literary course leading to a Bachelors degree, but upon 
the university plan students may complete both the literary and med- 
ical coursss, receiving the Bachelors degree and the M.D., in six 
years. They may take two courses of medical lectures while complet- 
ing the latter half of theirliterary course. Judging from the amount 
of work required of students in the independent medical schools, either 
the medical instruction or the literary instruction must be embarrassed. 
The university eourse is nine months against six months in the ma- 
jority of the independent schools, but in the eyes of the association 
at any rate eighteen months in two years is not equivalent to 
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eighteen months in three years, and we believe it is a wise view 
From the practitioner’s point or view a great deal is to be learned by 
practical work outside of the college. The periods of intermissio. 
between the four courses of six months each are not by any means to 
be lost sight of. They are or should be utilized by the student in ob- 
taining a knowledge of the practical application of the facts he has 
obtained in school. There can be no question that four terms of nine 
months each would be better than four terms of six months each, and 
longer terms of instruction will soon be given by all colleges, but 
we believe the universities have discounted more by shortening the 
combined courses than they have added by lengthening the terms. 


WHILE talking about colleges, we want to refer to the absurd 
ruling which admits a literary graduate to advanced standing in the 
Medical Course. Four-year colleges have divided their work so that 
each term is full, and the freshman year is a very important one. 
We have failed yet to understand in what particular the literary 
graduate has completed the work of the freshman year, or what he has 
learned that entitles him to pass it. If he takes advantage of the 
credit allowed, he is handicapped throughout the course. It may, in 
some instances, act as an inducement to young men, intending to study 
medicine, to complete their literary education. But why sacrifice 25 
per cent. of their training in medicine, which is to be their pro- 
fessional work, for such a purpose? 


THE BoARD OF EXAMINERS are anxious to prosecute all violators of 
the law, and the members of the Society who know of such violators 
should inform the Secretary of the Board of their location, and as to 
where evidence against them may be obtained. A little effort 
on the part of the physicians in the State will doa eos deal toward 
making the law efficient. 


Dr. W. B. Swan, who has been the Secretary of the State Board of 
Health during Gov. Stanley’s administration, was accidentally 
drowned while on a summer vacation at Ludington, Michigan. Dr. 
Lowry of Topeka, also a homeopath, has been elected to fill the 
vacancy on the Board of Health. 
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KANSAS cannot boast of her medical societies. With about 2500 
kegular Physicians in the State, the Kansas Medical Society has only 
3)0 members. It ought to have 2000, and with the present plan of 
o ganization it devolves upon the members in the different counties 
o' the State to bring the membership up to this point. Every mem- 
b-1 of a county society organized as an Auxiliary, is a member of 
the State Society. At least one-half of the countiesin the State 
could be organized if the members of the State Society would make 
the effort. 





THE Wyandotte County Medical Society met in special session 
August 20 to confer with Dr. H. W. Roby with reference to the en- 
forcement of the medical law. Kansas City, Kansas, is overrun with 
ali kinds of so-called doctors, and this fact brought the secretary to 
tle city to investigate. There was a large and enthusiastic meeting 
aid Dr. Roby says there will be something doing, as he is on the war 
path. 





Miscellaneous. 


SOME OF THE EVILS OF ASEPTIC SURGERY. 
J.S. Hill, in International Journal of Surgery. 

When we take into consideration that a student may enter college, 
take his four years’ course, as is done at the present time, locate in 
some small village, and in six mogths or a year from his graduation 
meet with case after case in which he deems it necessary, and opens 
up the abdominal cavity and performs operations such as I have re- 
ferred to, there is evidently something wrong. A recent graduate 
may have mastered during his college course the technique of asep- 
ticism, so that he has little dread of infection in the performance of 
an operation, but we must feel that he lacks that soundness of judg- 
ment in diagnosis to decide upon the necessity of surgical operative 
procedure. When we hear and know of men of national reputation 
who are undecided in their own minds as to the need of an operation 
in many instances, and often make exploratory incisions toconfirm or 
disprove their diagnosis, we cannot help doubting the wisdom of the 
younger members of the profession in resorting to them with so much 
self-confidence and assurance. I have known of operations having 
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been performed by acknowledged leaders in surgery for what they 
believed to be fibroids of the uterus, and which proved after abdomi- 
nal incision to be pregnancy. 

It has been stated that an exploratory incision would do no harm. 
This is another evil of aseptic surgery. When we consider that the 
best surgeons, not only in this country but other countries as well, 
have devoted their energies fur years to the prevention of ventral 
hernia after laparotomies, this condition is certainly no light matter, 
and may be attended with serious consequences. It is a subject cf 
vital importance to us all, as you can scarcely take up a medical 
journal at the present time without finding some article on the pre- 
vention of ventral hernia by some improved method of closure of the 
abdominal incision. One will advocate suturing of the peritoneum, 
muscle, fascia and skin, while another equally prominent will recom- 
mend the through-and-through suture of the parietes. Too often 
after such work, we find women suffering as much as before opera- 
tion. 

A few years ago operations for appendicitis were so common that 
all the comment they excited was to wonder at their number. While 
there is no question of the need of operating on many of these patients, 
there is a chance to doubt the correctness of the diagnosis in many of 
the cases that have been subjected to appendectomy. I have seen 
cases operated upon where nothing of a pathological nature has been 
found, and the patients have to carry with them large ventral hernias 
to tell of the ill-advised operations. How many young women have 
had their ovaries removed without any apparent cause? Itisa serious 
undertaking to unsex a young woman and debar her from performing 
the duties of a mother. This has been done owing to the teaching 
that has gone forth and has been so freely inculcated into the student’s 
mind, that if your technique is all right there is no harm, and after 
the abdomen has been opened, there is the temptation so keen in the 
mind of the operator to produce something as a result of his work. 





ROETHELN (RUBELLA OR GERMAN MEASLES). 


R. W. Marsden, M.D. (Medical Chronicle, May, 1902) in an exhaust- 
ive article on this subject concludes as follows: 

The diagnosis is to be made upon a mild infectious disease, with a 
long incubation period, extending usually to two weeks or more, 
without sudden onset, the rash being often the first indication of 
illness. Occasionally the patient may previously complain of stiffness 
in the neck behind the sterno-mastoid (Tonge-Smith) or general 
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nalaise, or have one or more attacks of sneezing (Ker). The rash 
ppears as discrete pink spots (geverally slightly raised, of variable 
ize and less punctate than in scarlet fever), most frequently on the 
ice, including the circumoral ring, and spreads over the rest of the 
dy. At its full development the spots often coalesce in certain 
areas. It does not, as a rule, last longer than four days, and is not 
seen fully developed over the body at any stage, but is fading or faded 
i: the area of its origin before full development is attained in the 
area last to be attacked. At the same time there is slight conjuncti- 
v iis, slight sore throat, or dryness of the throat, with some congestion 
(though occasionally no evident change), and very rarely ulceration. 
The glands in the posterior cervical triangle are also frequently en- 
larged, shotty and somewhat tender. The associated pyrexia is very 
slight and somewhat evanescent, and the patients seldom seem ill. 

Strahan, in an article on the diagnosis of roseola, though drawing 
attention to the absence of special prodromes, or marked sore throat 
and catarrhal symptoms, as well as the want of any association be- 
tween pyrexia and the proportion of the rash, or the definite appear- 
ance of the latter as regards time or locality, states that ‘‘roseola is 
often preceded by sore throat, but catarrhal symptoms are so common 
in children that they often coivcide with an attack of roseola, so that 
the latter often closely intimates, or, still more, roetheln,” He 
further adds that roseola may precede the true rash in many diseases. 
In these cases, however, the special symptoms of invasion, their 
severity, the degree of pyrexia, or the association with an epidemic 
will aid in excluding the diagnosis of a combined or superadded 
infection. 

Prophylaxis.—It is customary to isolate for three weeks those who 
have been exposed to infection, and for a like period suffering from 
the disease.. In Dr. Duke’s experience, if disinfection be practiced 
persistence of desquamation after this period does not necessitate 
further isolation. I think such a period for isolation certainly errs on 
the side of liberality, and, while drawing attention to the fact that in 
practically all cases there is no risk of conveying contagion during 
the twelve days succeeding exposure, I would also again express my 
opinion that not only is the disease most infectious in the beginning, 


but that the infectiousness seems to disappear very rapidly. 

Special treatment in the majority of cases is quite unnecessary. 
Demulcent drinks for the soreness or dryness of the throat and symp- 
tomatic treatment of any of the occasional complications is all that is 
called for. In the severe cases recorded as occurring in institutions 
attention is to be devoted apparently to the tendency to pneumonia, 
enteritis, etc., but such attacks have not come under my care. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND SURGERY. 

The following is from Mrs. Eddy’s Christian Science handbook 
‘Science and Health” (fifty- first edition), page 400, which shows tha: 
the old lady is on to her job, for a broken bone is too palpable ani! 
leaves results that is probably too hard for Christian Science to over- 
come: 

‘Until the advancing age admits the efficacy and supremacy of 
Mind, it is better to leave the adjustment of broken bones and dis- 
locations to the fingers of a surgeon, while you confine yourself 
chiefly to mental reconstruction, and the prevention of inflammation 
or protracted confinement. Christian Science is always the most 
skillful surgeon, but surgery is the branch of its healing which will 
be last demonstrated. However, it is but just to say that the author 
has already in her possession well-authenticated records of the cure, 
by herself and others, through mental surgery alone, of dislocated hip 
joints and spinal vertibra. 

‘*The time approaches when mortal mind will forsake its corporeal, 
structural and material basis, when immortal mind, and its forma- 
tions, will be apprehended in Science, aud material thought will not 
interfere with spiritual facts. Man is indestructible and eternal. 
Some time it will be learned that Mind constructs the body, and with 
its own materials. Hence no breakage or dislocation can really occur. 
You say that accidents, injuries and diseases kill man; but this is not 


true. The life of the body is Mind. The material body manifests 
only what mortal mind admits, whether it be a broken bone, disease, 


or sin.” 





SURGICAL HINTS. 


To tap the bladder in very fat men, observe the furrow which runs 
traversely above the public fat, and tap where this line crosses the 
linea alba. 

In severe epistaxis, or after operations in which patients swallow 
much blood, they are likely to be considerably nauseated. The 
stomach may be washed out, or else the patient may be given some 
bicarbonate of soda, or a good dose of pepsin. 

From the standpoint of the surgeon every attack of appendicitis 
leaves the patient in worse condition than he was before, because each 
one increases the number of adhesions, and makes subsequent opera- 
tive work more difficult and hence more hazardous. 

Never allow a stitch to remain in the skin any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. In vascular tissues, such as those of the face 
and hands, union, if it is to take place by first intention, is so rajid 
that two or, at most, three days are often long enough to lezve 
stitches in. 
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Bonner Springs Lodge, *Kiksae* 


KANSAS, 


_A Suburb of 
Kansas City, Mo. 





A pleasant home for 
nervous invalidsand 
narcotic habitues. 
Location retired 
ana salubrious. build 
ing modern inall ap- 
plianees. Delightful 
view of the sur- 
rounding country. 
Excellent water 
supply. Liberal and 
homelike cuisine. 


NURSE ASSIGNED 
TO EACH CASE. 


The Lodge is under 
the constant daily 
supervision of the 
superintendent. who 
devotes his exclusive 
attention to nervous 
diseases. 








The management is strictly ethical. no patronage being solicited except through 
ihe profession Correspondence solicited concerning cases of INCIP- 
[ENT MENTAL DISORDER REQUIRING SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


MILLARD P, SEXTON, M.D., Superintendent. 
Kunsas City Office. S. E. Cor. 9th and Oak Streets. Hours 1 to 3 P.M 
. a 
BS OCD CRO. CHO CED RIDEIDCED DBD ADO Og CRO Ro CB cocgio cto “i. ta @ 


HERMAN E. PEARSE, M.D.,;.;P. D. HUGHES, M.D, 


i 
SURGEON. SURGEON. 




















4 

322 Rialto Building, K wan Laos Sina 
“aghiegpinages \ANSAS. CITY. KANSAS. : 

‘eli poeta 2 sols Beat ‘ DACRE CER CR CCEIR,. CRC IIo Cc ipotie Gr diimeiieimioae 








@ oom moth Rocio cpt. ID COED EID. ID “> coc ctlocioctionie 
s . 
Telephone West 98. Office hours 1to4 p.m. % 


R. A. ROBERTS, M D., : 


Rectal and Genito-Urinary Diseases. 
502-3 Husted Building, 


* Kansas City, - = = = Kansas. 


BD tect ap. tp 5 p  - 











THE A. D. BAUER PTG, CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
UP-TO-DATE PRINTING FOR PHYSICIANS. 
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Family Laxative. 


The ideal safe family laxative, known as Syrup of Figs isa 
product of the California Fig Syrup Co., and derives its laxative 
principles from senna, made pleasant to the taste and more ac- 
ceptable to the stomach, by being combined with pleasant 
aromatic syrups and the juice of figs. It is recommended by 
many of the most eminent physicians, and used by millions of 
families with entire satisfaction. It has gained its great repu- 
tation with the medical profession by reason of the acknowl- 
edged skill and care exercised by the California Fig Syrup Co. in 
securing the laxative principles of the senna by an original 
method of its own, and presenting them in the best and most 
convenient form. The California Fig Syrup Co. has special 
facilities for commanding the choicest qualities of Alexandria 
senna, and its chemists devote their entire attention to the man- 














5 ufacture of the one product. The name—Syrup of Figs—imeans mn 
WwW to the medical profession ‘the family laxative, manufactured by (| 
wW the California Fig Syrup Co.,’? and the name of the Company is mM 
W a guarantee of the excellence of its product. Informed of the ui 
Ws above facts, the careful physician will know how to prevent the mn 
W dispensing of worthless imitations when he recommends or pre- mW" 
r¢ scribes the original and genuine Syrup of Figs. It is well known mn 
W to physicians that Syrup of Figs is a Simple, safe and re- A) 
Ww liable laxative, which does not irritate or debilitate the organs " 
W on which it acts, and, being pleasant to the taste, it is especially y | 
W adapted to ladies and children, although generally applicable in WN 
Ww all cases. Special investigation of the profession invited. Wn 
Ww , 7 \ 
Ww Syrup of Figs is never sold in bulk. Itretails WN 
YY at fifty cents per bottle, and the name, Syrup of m 
Ww Figs, as well as thc name of the California Fig oe 
W Syrup Co. is printed on the wrappers and labels AN 
wy of every bottle. A 
W fi\ 
Y CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. jf 
Ws San Francisco, Cal. wn 
W Louisville, Hy. & & NewYork, N. Y. AM 
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1 J HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO. 


[ 2400 DEARBORN STREET. 
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The facilities for Post 
Graduate teaching are 
thorough and complete 
in all departments, in- 
cluding Hospital, Clin- 
ical and Laboratory 
advantages which are 
su, not excelled anywhere- 
“2 Students can matricu’ 
late with equal advan- 
tages at any time. 
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Actual Clinical Work 
With Abundant Material 
and Small Classes. 


For Bulletin of Information No. 8 Address the Secretary, 
FRANKLIN H. MARTIN, M.D., 


2400 Dearborn Street, % % CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


OST GRADUATE MEDICAL, SCHOOL 
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EVERGREEN PLACE HOSPITAL. 


INCORPORATED. 
LEAVENWORTH, HANSAS. 


Hospital and Home for Nervous Invalids. 








Heated by steam. Lighted by Electricity. Hot and Cold water on each floor. Elec- 
tric Massage by thorougly trained attendants. Milk and Vegetables furnished by their 
own dairy and gardens. Fruits in season. All Patients thoroughly classified. Four 
Parlors. Four Diningrooms Thirty elegant Single Rooms. Seven Dormitories. 
Capacity 100. All medicines and medical attention furnished without extra cost. 
Management strictly professional. Electric car line to front entrance to grounds. 
Patients met at Railway Stations if desired. Liquorand Drug habit treated. Lying-in 
Cases cared for. 
TERMS:—From $10 to $25 a week, in advance, 
For further information address 
Cc. C. GODDARD, M.D., 
LEAVENWORTH, HANSAS. 
Training school for nurses. Course two years. Class limited to six. Students re- 
ceive five dollars the first and eight dollars per month the second year. One month's 


probation required. Address 
Cc. J. McGREE, M.D., Secretary, 
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Leavenworth, Kansas 








